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How Soviet Russia Educates Its Children 
“I Want to Be Like Stalin,” a little book just published, brings to American readers in translation por- 
tions of an official Soviet textbook on pedagogical principles and practice in the Soviet Union. A 
summary review of this extraordinary volume is presented here.' 


An “uncensored exhibit of the Russian mind and out- 
look on the world,” Professor George S. Counts in his 
Introduction calls this book. Dr. Counts, who is director 
of the Division of Foundations of Education in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has for many years been 
a close student of Soviet Russia and its educational sys- 
tem. Nucia P. Lodge, also of Teachers College, who is 
joint author of the volume, was born in Russia. They 
selected for translation portions of the textbook on Peda- 
gogy approved in 1946 by the Soviet Ministry of Educa- 
tion which deal with “moral education.” The term includes 
much more than it would in an American text, for under 
this head the authors of Pedagogy expound for Soviet 
teachers the basic philosophy of education evolved by the 
Communist Party. The exposition is repetitious, but 
that characteristic is itself illuminating. 


Introduction 


“I Want to Be Like Stalin” is a “primary source” for 
discovering “the basic loyalties, qualities of character, 
and world views which the Russian leaders are endeavor- 
ing to build into the minds of the children and youth” in 
what they call “the first workers’ republic in history.” 
Although it contains only a small portion of a large 
volume, “a full reading shows that the Pedagogy as a 
whole supports without qualification, in so far as ethical 
values are concerned, the patterns and tendencies found in 
the sections translated.” Every phase of education must 
be “communist education,” and “Soviet moral doctrine” 
penetrates the entire system, 

Education as the Soviet authorities see it is an instru- 
ment of national policy, and the school “is regarded as a 
powerful and indispensable organ of the Communist Party, 
of the same order as the government, the economy, the 
army, or the political police.” Soviet education, however, 
is conceived as including every agency affecting opinions 
and attitudes and is “monolithic in control.” Non-con- 
formity to doctrine brings bitter penalties. 

Yet the Pedagogy contains much that a person “reared 


1“7 Want to Be Like Stalin,’ from the Russian Text on 
Pedagogy by B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov. Translated by 
George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge with an Introduction by 
one S. Counts. New York, The John Day Company, 1947. 


in the liberal and humane tradition of the Western World 
and in the spirit of American democracy” will approve: 
“notably the opposition to fascist doctrines, the concern 
over the condition of the working people, the struggle for 
economic security for all, the dedication to the principle of 
equality of races and nationalities, the emphasis on hu- 
manistic ideals, the devotion to the common good, the 
respect for the weak and the aged, and the love of family 
and friends, of neighborhood and motherland.” In 
methodology, also, the Soviet system has its appeal. On 
the other hand, Dr. Counts finds six very disturbing 
characteristics of the Soviet educational system. 


1. Two great myths are being built in the mind of the 
young, “one about themselves and the other about the rest 
of the world.” This myth-building process—which “every 
people is more or less guilty of,” but not often to such 
a degree—furnishes a key to the maintenance of barriers 
against the outside world. The Soviet Union is glorified 
as the “richest” and “most powerful” country. 


By the same token the capitalist world is “forced into 
the harsh mold of Marxian thought.” American history 
is interpreted as a series of episodes in the class-struggle. 
Lincoln was assassinated at the behest of capitalists and 
slaveholders. There is “no reference to the Bill of Rights, 
to political liberty, to popular rule, to public education, 
or to the relatively high standard of living in the United 
States.” 

2. Patriotism and Marxism are being synthesized. 
“The current emphasis on patriotism in Soviet education 
has been equaled or exceeded in our time only by the 
fascist totalitarian powers, notably Germany, Japan, and 
Italy.” A strong “messianic note” runs through Russian 
education. 

3. A “fantastic loyalty to Stalin and the Communist 
Party” is being built up in the mind of youth. “Stalin's 
picture hangs in every classroom and Stalin’s name is 
invoked at every gathering or assembly of children or 
youth.” He is the symbol of national power and glory. 
“The last words of a celebrated partisan woman leader, as 
she faced execution at the hands of the German fascists, 
were: ‘Fear not. Stalin is with us. Stalin will come.’ ” 


4. The Russians seem to be seeking to make their 
country self-sufficient. “Again and again the point is 
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stressed that deep love of the Motherland must be linked 
with bitter hatred of all enemies.” The Pedagogy “con- 
tains no mention of the United Nations or of the desira- 
bility of the development of understanding of the cultures 
and institutions of the various nations of the earth.” Two 
types of school have been established recently which take 
boys at the age of seven and prepare them for entrance 
into the Red Army and the Red Fleet, respectively. 

5. Little is said about democracy in the educational 
literature. The term very seldom appears in the Pedagogy. 
The question of political liberty in the American sense 
“is apparently disposed of by declaring that the Soviet 
Union is a classless society, that the official leadership is 
completely devoted to the welfare of the people, and that 
consequently genuine conflict of interests between the in- 
dividual and the state simply cannot exist.” 

6. In sum, “the Russians seem to be building a 
theocracy on the philosophical foundations of material- 
ism.” The only historical parallel is to be found “in the 
religious states of the past.” The four major prophets 
are Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. “If William James 
were writing his The Varieties of Religious Experience 
today, he undoubtedly would devote a long chapter to 
Soviet communism.” The Russians even have their own 
apocalypse: ‘They believe as certainly in the ultimate 
triumph of communism on the earth as the early Chris- 
tians believed in the ‘second coming.’ ” 


Disturbing as all this is, it must be viewed in the light 
of “the impact of the years of isolation and war on the 
Russian mind.” The fear of “capitalist encirclement” is 
real, There may be justification for the hope “that with 
the stabilization of the world, if it can only be done. the 
present absorption in military matters and self-glorifica- 
tion will gradually disappear.” But we dare not overlook 
the fact that there are “certain patterns and tendencies in 
Soviet education and life” that menace the “peace and 
security of the world.” 


1. “For Communism” 


“Education for us is a vital public concern and is 
directed toward the strengthening of the socialist state. 
The Great Patriotic War demonstrated that our Red 
Army, educated in our schools, was able to achieve vic- 
tories beyond the strength of the most democratic bour- 
geois state.... 

“The basic mark of the new man—a member of com- 
munist society—is his new attitude toward labor, a com- 
munist attitude toward labor. ... With us labor is not a 
grievous burden; nor is it performed under compulsion. 
On the contrary, it brings joy.” 

Soviet patriotism includes “understanding that the in- 
terests of our people and the interests of the toiling masses 
of the entire world are indivisible.” The Soviet Union is 
a multi-national state where culture is “national in form 
and socialistic in content.” Youth must acquire “mili- 
tant readiness for defense of the socialist fatherland.” In 
Soviet society one “has no personal interests opposed to 
the collective interests. With us there are no contradic- 
tions between individuality and society.” Due attention 
is paid to the “personal tendencies, needs, and interests of 
each child.” 

“The entire question of education in communist moral- 
ity calls for a knowledge of those ethical standards and 
requirements which are determined by the character of 
the new socialist relations.” 


Il. Bolshevik Character’ 


“Communist morality serves our general purposes and 
is wholly linked with the building of a new communist 
society.” The morally educated person “subordinates hig 
own interests to the service of his Motherland and kis 
people.” 

In moral education concreteness is necessary ; children 
have difficulty with “abstract moral propositions.” Also 
example is of utmost importance: let parents and teachers 
remember this. 

Moral conduct is not mere conformity to instructions, 
“A person thus educated conforms to moral rules and 
standards only when he is under observation. But for us 
it is important that he behave in accordance with the 
canons of communist morality because of inner convic- 
tion; ...” A distinguished Russian educator is quoted: 
“Tf you should ask how I would briefly define the essence 
of my experiment, my answer would be: the making of 
the greatest possible demands on the individual and the 
showing to him of the greatest possible respect.’ Chil- 
dren must become independent in their “moral judg- 
ments.” They must have “a conviction of their own.” 

Educators must have regard to “age and individual dif- 
ferences.” “A collective is composed of individuals. An 
educative influence on the personality of each child is 
required.” 


Hl. Our Beloved Motherland” 


An “intimate feeling of love of family, of home, of 
native village or city, and of natural surroundings” must 
be developed. Soviet patriotism includes “national pride 
and national self-consciousness.” But not exclusively: 
“Forward-looking men and women of the past who pas- 
sionately loved their people and their Motherland were 
never confined within the framework of a narrow nation- 
alism.” “International animosity” is excluded; this is a 
“capitalist” vice. 

But pupils must learn that “the feeling of Soviet patriot- 
ism is saturated with irreconcilable hatred toward the 
enemies of socialist society.” Hatred has essential uses; 
it “creates a feeling of irreconcilability toward the class 
enemy.” In education for future defense “it is neces- 
sary to remember that to vanquish the enemy is impos- 
sible without the most burning hatred of him.” In the 
Great Patriotic War (the term always used for World 
War II) Russia “proved to be the only power capable, 
not only of halting the dark surge of fascism, but also of 
inflicting on it a decisive and fatal defeat.” 

A variety of what we would call modern methods is set 
forth for inculcating “Soviet patriotism.” 


IV. “For Love, Honor, and Respect’”’ 


“Genuine universal humanism is realized in our coun- 
try—the country of socialism—because it has completely 
liberated the working people of all nationalities from 
exploitation.” 

Humanism fosters “respect for the rights and dignity 
of man,” love and honor toward parents and elders. “How 
base then are the rude pranks which some children, ado- 
lescents, and youth permit themselves to play on adults!” 
All forms of disrespect toward others are “vestiges from 
the old order and the old life. They must be rooted out.” 

Children must aequire a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility ; a sense of duty must become “the governing prin- 
ciple in their conduct.” 
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V. “For the Common Good” 


Personal dignity and honor have value only when 
“joined with a sense of the honor of the collective.” A 
enuine “welding” must occur. Pravda is quoted: “Our 
children must be indoctrinated with the spirit of collec- 
tivism, because a strong collective is the foundation of 
foundations of the Soviet educational system.” The 
school’s task is “not merely the education of individual 
children, but also and especially the education of a col- 
lective and the education of each child in the spirit of 
collectivism.” Pupils must learn to “put social above 
personal interests.” Young Communist and Pioneer or- 
ganizations are extolled for their achievements in this 
direction. 


Vi. “For Order and Discipline’ 


Socialist discipline is “conscious”; founded on “inner 
conviction”; “‘self-initiated,” not “simple obedience” ; 
“frm,” i.e, “unquestioned obedience and submission to 
the leader, the teacher, or the organizer” ; “organization- 
al’; “comradely,” “founded on mutual respect”; and 
“resolute,” surmounting difficulties. 

School rules are numerous and binding on the pupil: 
“to rise when answering a question, to hold himself erect, 
and to take his seat only on permission of the teacher ; to 
raise the hand and await the call of the teacher when 
wishing to recite; to rise as the teacher or director enters 
or leaves the classroom.” 

“The school child is categorically forbidden to smoke, 
to gamble, or to use bad language.” 

But discipline is not a matter “of repressive regulation 
at every step, nor of that constant supervision from above 
which humiliates the dignity of the person, but of educa- 
tive work leading to conscious conformity to a definite 
cultural and healthful regimen which ensures normal work 
and a cultured collective life.” 

There is a passage on habit formation that might well 
have been written by a contemporary American psy- 
chologist. 

The word for “rewards” in our vocabulary is trans- 
lated “encouragements.” “Certificates of Merit” are 
given for high achievements, and sometimes gold or sil- 
ver medals. 

“Corporal punishments are not permitted in the Soviet 
school. They are incompatible with a socialist order 
where man is liberated from the psychology of the slave. 
Physical punishments never correct a child; far less do 
they educate him. On the contrary, they multiply his 
vices: fear of punishment angers him and causes him to 
begin to lie.” 

“A punishment is effective when it is just and is so 
recognized by the children.” 


Vil. “For Courage and Strength” 


Here stress is put on training the will. The qualities 
aimed at are “purposefulness, resolution, persistence, in- 
itiative, courage, and endurance.” The exposition offered 
of each of these traits is, in general, what might be ex- 
pected in a western text, but the emphasis on imitation 
is striking. “A mighty means in the training of the will 
is example. How often have we heard children say: ‘I 
want to be like Stalin,’ ‘I want to be like Chkalov,’ ‘I want 
to be like a hero in the Patriotic War.’ This should be 
“comforting to the Soviet teacher.’ Stubbornness, ca- 
price and laziness are especially warned against. “Or- 
ganically children are active; for them to be lazy is un- 
natural. Yet the truth of the matter is that, though they 
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are active by nature, they are not industrious. The habit 
of work must be developed in them by means of correct 
education.” 


Vill. “For All Mankind” 


“Lenin showed that eternal and unchanging ethical 
standards do not exist. Ethical standards are determined 
by the development of society and by social relations. 
Also for every concrete social form there are correspond- 
ing ethical standards. . . . The ruling ethics in society is 
the ethics of the ruling class. Wealthy classes, as Lenin 
says, regard their morality as the morality of all mankind 
and founded on ‘the commandments of god.’ . . . ‘We say 
that it is a fraud, that it is a deception designed to dull 
the minds of workers and peasants in the interests of 
landlords and capitalists.’”” The working class must cre- 
ate a new morality—‘a higher and nobler morality, be- 
cause it is the morality of the great majority of the popu- 
lation.” 

This communist morality has a universal outreach: 
“Stalin always links patriotic education with the cultiva- 
tion of a feeling of friendship toward other peoples and 
a feeling of deep respect for other peoples.” He is quoted: 
“The strength of the Red Army consists finally in the 
fact that it does not and cannot have racial hatred toward 
other peoples, even toward the German people, . . .” 

Discipline is stressed again, but “there is a definite dis- 
cipline which corresponds to every social order. The 
discipline of the whip harmonizes with the feudal order 
and the feudal discipline of labor. The capitalistic organi- 
tion of production rests on the discipline of hunger. In 
either case submission is placid and absolute. In bour- 
geois society the discipline of hunger is often cloaked by 
‘democratic’ discourses on the freedom of labor.” The 
new discipline is forged through “the long and stubborn 
struggle and labor of the workers.” But it is conscious 
discipline, not like that of the “old school” which was 
based on “drill.” 


The Ethics of Style Making 


It may seem a far cry from Soviet education to the 
question how long women’s skirts should be in the U.S.A. 
But the editor has felt strongly that a fundamental ethical 
question is involved. Now comes to hand the conserva- 
tive and dignified United States News with so ample an 
analysis of the matter that we have obtained permission 
to reprint it. The article appears on page 24 of the issue 
for October 10. The text follows: 

“The mystery of why changes are being made at this 
time in women’s styles is turning out to be a simple mat- 
ter of business. The men in the apparel industry took a 
look at the graphs on their sales charts and dropped the 
hem line to the same level. They devised the ‘new look’ 
as a way of enticing trade. 

“AN ANALYSIS of the situation showed that the 
physical volume of sales was running 22 per cent below 
last year. Moreover, in spite of a larger production of 
higher-priced lines, the dollar volume of sales was falling 
off, too. And this at a time when women had more 
money to spend than ever before. Obviously, it was an 
unusual problem. 

“The rising cost of living was altering the nation’s 
spending habits. The clothing budget was getting a 
smaller part of the family’s dollar. Food prices were leav- 
in the housewife with less money to spend for her clothes. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, all kinds 
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of durable goods that the family had waited for were 
pressing in. 

“The women’s apparel industry was caught in the 
squeeze. The apparel industry was up against a novel 
kind of competition. It had to devise a different way to 
entice sales. A change in styles was the answer. And 
so American women are getting the ‘new look.’ 

“A BIG INDUSTRY is involved. There are upward 
of 1,000 manufacturers of women’s apparel in the United 
States. They employ between 400,000 and 500,000 per- 
sons and do several billion dollars’ worth of business 
yearly. 

“During the war years, the women's apparel industry 
flourished as never before. Sales rose from $1,200,- 
000,000 in 1939 to $2,900,000,000 in 1945. Last year’s 
sales, helped along by a third-quarter rush of women to 
beat the end of price controls, leaped to a record of $3,- 
500,000,000. Then came the sag. 


«ep 


sy May of this year, thousands of persons were out of 
work in New York’s garment center—where 85 per cent 
of women’s clothes for Americans are made. Retailers 
were expected to cut down on their orders by about 40 
per cent and place orders only as goods were sold. Many 
manifacturers of low-priced women’s dresses were pro- 
ducing at only 25 per cent of capacity. 

“A part of this sag in employment and sales was sea- 
sonal. But a part of it was plain bad business. Cancel- 
lations of orders by retailers began to develop in the 
autumn of 1946. Consumer resistance to rising prices 
was evident. Moreover, rising food costs and new auto- 
mobiles were keeping women from buying dresses. 

“NEW MODEL. In this situation, dress makers 
turned to the same device that the automobile industry 
used in the years before the war when buyers were not 
standing in line for cars. New models were used to boost 
car sales. The dress makers devised a new model and 
called it the ‘new look.’ 

“Styles were stationary during the war. An order, 
called 1-85, from the Civilian Production Administration 
restricted the use of materials. Parisian dress designers 
tried to change the styles, decreeing a drop in the hem 
line, in the autumn of 1946, 

“But the Civilian Production Administration held out 
against the change. It forbade dress makers to sell the 
garments, threatened to freeze their stocks, ordered im- 
ported gowns cut to fit CPA style regulations. It said 
the cloth could not be spared and that a change in dress 
styles would require a change in shoe styles, that would 
divert scarce hard lumber from housing to shoe lasts. 

“Parisian designers went ahead with their change, 
using for their style textiles that were shipped to France 
from America under Lend-Lease. But the CPA order 
was not lifted until October, 1946, too late for the change 
to be made in autumn and spring fashions. 

“Meanwhile, business for the dress makers went from 
bad to worse. By March of this year, production in New 
York alone had dropped 30 per cent. Women’s and 
usses’ apparel, which makes up 40 per cent of total de- 
partment-store sales, had fallen to 32 per cent by July. 
The sales of durable goods were rising and women were 
hunting in bargain basements for their clothes. 

“THE LATEST FASHION grew out of this situa- 
tion. In spite of the ‘little below the knee’ clubs and other 
efforts to organize consumer resistance, the designers— 
such as Christian Dior—are going ahead. The industry 
is falling in line. Old clothes gradually will wear out and 
will be replaced by models. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


“Fashion history indicates that even ridicule will no 
halt the march of style. It did not stop the hoop skirts 
the 1850s, or the bustles of the post-Civil-War periog, 
The changes move in cycles and are gradual. The ‘boy. 
ish look’ of the early ’20s was altered in 1928. Skirts 
grew longer every year until 1937, when the presen 
short-skirt trend developed. 

“Dress makers and designers say women will bow ty 
the inevitable and adopt the longer skirts, even though 
it takes 250,000,000 more yards of cloth a year to make 
them. And with more cloth going into women’s skirts, 
less will be left for men’s suits. They will be harder to 
find.” 


“Why I Remain a Negro” 


“The only characteristic which matters to either the 
white or the colored race—the appearance of whiteness— 
is mine,” writes Walter White, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, under the above caption in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for October 11. The only compulsion to 
remain a Negro is within himself. 

Many fair-skinned Negroes do “pass.” Mr. White 
estimates that about 12,000 Negroes “disappear” every 
year because they have decided “that they will be happier 
and more successful if they flee from the proscription 
and humiliation which the American color line imposes 
on them.” Some of them are “prominent figures, includ- 
ing a few members of Congress, certain writers, and sev- 
eral organizers of movements to ‘keep the Negroes and 
other minorities in their places.’”” Mr. White feels that he 
can best bring attention to “the paradox of the color line” 
by refusing to “pass.” 

Full realization of the fact that he was a Negro in spite 
of his blond coloring came to him as a lad when he 
watched “Negroes, male and female, killed by mobs” in 
an Atlanta race riot. His father, “a deeply religious 
man, opposed to physical violence” had never had a 
gun in his house. But when the mob came into the 
Negro section on the second night the family were armed 
“at the insistence of friends.” When the mob started to- 
ward their home that night, Mr. White says: “I knew 
then who I was. I was colored, a human being with an 
invisible pigmentation which marked me a person to be 
hunted, hanged, abused, discriminated against, kept in 
poverty and ignorance, in order that those whose skin was 
white would have readily at hand a proof of their supe- 
riority.” 

That night Mr. White says he was “sick with loathing 
for the hatred” and glad he was “not one of those who 
hated.” Years later when his father was dying he put 
this feeling into words for his sons: “Human kindness, 
decency, love... . is the only real thing in the world.... 
It's up to you two, and others like you, to use your edu- 
cation and talents in an effort to make love as positive 
an emotion in the world as are prejudice and hate.” 

But sometimes Mr. White has “felt with a sweep of 
fear that the patience of the colored man is close to its 
end.” Yet he knows that there is “no reason” for “this 
hatred, this demarcation.” “I am one of the two in the 
color of my skin; I am the other in my spirit and my 
heart. It is only a love of both which binds the two to- 
gether in me, and it is only love for each other which will 
join them in the common aims of civilization that lie 
before us. ... I pray that ... the bridge which I and 
others are building will grow strong and be a highway 
for good.” 
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